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NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003 


The American Farm Worker in the Great Society 


Many people are not aware that American farm 
workers are virtually excluded from those federal 
protections which other industrial workers have en- 
joyed for years. As long as these protections are lack- 


. ing, seasonal farm workers have little alternative to 
the poverty wages and dilapidated housing generally 
offered them. While the poverty level for annual in- 
come is estimated at $3,000, farm workers in Cali- 


fornia average $2,000. Even that is a “prosperity” i 
level for farm labor income, compared to other parts 

of the country. With such subsistence earnings, the 

farm laborer can contribute little toward a better life 

for his children, many of whom must labor in the 

fields to supplement the family finances. 

To what extent is the American farm worker de- 
prived of federal protections? 

¢ He is excluded from minimum wage require- 

ments. 
| ¢ He is denied the guarantee of his right to bar- 
gain collectively. 
¢ He is denied unemployment insurance. 

¢ He is not, for the most part, covered by social 

security. 

¢ He is not granted disability insurance.* 

These are the conditions under which a farm 
worker labors. This is the framework within which 
the grape workers of Delano, California, went on 
strike in September, 1965. 

The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor 
has published The Grape Strike, compiled from re- 
ports by George Ballis and other sources, as part of 
its educational program. This on-the-spot coverage 
of the strike, with accompanying pictures, is an in- 
valuable contribution to further understanding of 
farm labor in the 1960's. 


Fay Bennett 
Executive Secretary 
National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor 


February, 1966 


*Some states do provide a few of the above protections by 
law; most do not. Federal legislation would provide these 
guarantees wherever the farm laborer happened to be 
working. The migratory, interstate nature of much of farm 
labor makes pertinent national legislation a vital necessity. 
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Grape Growing in Delano, California 


The grape makes Delano, California. It brings in 
the most money, hires the most people, attracts the 
biggest headlines. 


The Delano-Earlimart irrigation district—virtually 
a single giant vineyard—stretches north and east from 
town for 120 square miles. Of the district’s 48,000 


irrigated acres, 30,000 are planted to mile upon 
mile of man-high vines. During the harvest up to 
5,000 people labor in the fields; but unless they are 
picking at roadside, they are invisible in the vast 
green landscape. The quiet rural scene is shattered 
only at dawn and in the late afternoon when the 
pickers move to and from the fields. 


Many of the grapes are boxed in the fields (some 
bunches are individually wrapped) for fresh ship- 
ment to choice eastern and. foreign markets. Part of 
the crop goes to the canning and wine industries. 
The boxed table grapes—under about 70 different 
labels—are generally held in local cold storage plants 
by the growers, and shipped in selected lots through- 
out the year when the demand and price promise 
the maximum profit. 


Growing table grapes is an involved 12-month 
undertaking. Each year the vines must be nursed 
through several delicate hand operations beginning 
with the mid-winter pruning and continuing period- 
ically through the late fall harvests. Each step is 
vital to the production of full, well-formed bunches 
of grapes which are sweet and bruise-resistant. 
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The cultivation techniques have been refined 
through years of local experimentation with methods 
and varieties imported from Europe, while choice 
markets have been developed by the pioneering sales- 
manship of tough-minded agribusinessmen. Many of 
of these grape growers are Yugoslav-Americans who 
grubbed the land and planted their own vines in the 
last quarter century, and whose forebears, in several 
instances, had vineyards in Yugoslavia. 


Delano has been a relative late comer in the 
history of California agriculture. To understand the 
form and chronology of its development, one must 
see the role played by irrigation. Water—captured, 
pumped, stored, and diverted by man-made devices 
—is literally the wellspring of wealth and power. 


Even by California standards, the Delano area 
was not well-endowed by aature—it was mostly sage- 
brush, with no rivers nearby—so the first settlers 
went elsewhere. There was no significant development 
of the area until the 1920’s, when Joseph DiGiorgio, 
an entrepreneur with a Sicilian grape background, 
began to pit vines and well water against the Delano 
sagebrush. After a faltering start and much experi- 
mentation, DiGiorgio and others expanded their 
operations and perfected their grapes. As they drew 
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more and more water out of the ground for their 
rapidly multiplying vines, the underground water 
table sank lower and lower. The expense of drilling 
new wells down to the water table became pro- 
hibitive for all but the bigger operators. 


According to records cited by Chief Engineer- 
Manager Sam Fortier of the Delano-Earlimart irri- 
gation district, between 1905 and 1948 the water 
table dropped at least 100 feet, and in some parts 
of the district as much as 250 feet. At the rate Di- 
Giorgio and others were using the water, they would 
conceivably have put themselves out of business. 
At this crucial time, the federal government stepped 
in. 

In the 1930’s the United States Bureau of Re- 
clamation had begun work on the huge Central Val- 
leys Project. One of its long range aims was to bring 
river water some 100 miles into the Delano area. This 
water began to arrive, via the Friant-Kern Canal, 
in 1951. Since then, the water table has gradually 
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risen. The average rise has been SO feet, Fortier 
reports; in some places it has been as much as 
100 feet. 


The federal government delivers an average of 
140,183 acre feet of water annually (an acre foot 
covers one acre, one foot deep). With the usual 
agricultural use at two and one-half to three acre 
feet per year, the government is providing nearly 
enough surface water to supply the district’s com- 
plete needs in an average year. Moreover, whenever 
the water yield is below normal, the growers can 
now pump from the underground table, which has 
been enriched by the federal project. 


Federal officials place the cost of supplying Central 
Valleys Project water at $700 an acre, of which the 
growers pay $123. The remaining $577 comes from 
federal taxpayers and the users of Project electric 
power. 


Under the federal reclamation law which applies 
to the Central Valleys Project, each landowner may 
obtain only enough water to irrigate 160 acres. (This 
is interpreted to allow 160 acres apiece for each 


member of the family.) However, a grower may also 
receive Central Valleys Project water for endless 
acres if he signs an agreement to make all holdings 
in excess of 160 acres available for sale at the end 
of ten years. 


Some of the big growers in Delano-Earlimart— 
most notably DiGiorgio, with 4,600 acres—have made 
such agreements. The excess DiGiorgio property is 
now technically up for sale; sales have been bogged 
down through weak administration of a weak law. 
But while some have decided to benefit directly from 
this agreement and to have Central Valleys Project 
surface water delivered to them, a few others have 
refused to sign the excess acreage agreement. They 
still profit indirectly from the Project, however. Be- 
cause the communal water table has risen as a 
result of this federal project, private pumping costs 
are lower than they would be otherwise. 


The production of grapes in Delano is a big busi- 
ness established by hard-working, creative men. It 
is a big business which was once rescued by federally 
subsidized irrigation water and is now dependent 
upon it. 


Here is a partial list of grape growers, giving their 
acreages in approximate figures (not including pos- 
sible leases from other owners). 

DiGiorgio 4,600 acres 
SGHOMIE Ys 2. xen te 3,500 acres 
Caratan (2 persons, 1 corp.) . 3,000 acres 
Divicich ... nes: 2,500 acres 
Perelli-Minetti ........................2,100 acres 
ZAMIBOVICN, § 6565. dtvisasas coeds A SQactes 
Mid-State jase ees 
Dulcich (3 persons) 900 acres 
800 acres 

me 600 acres 

Pagliarulo ..... Ne .... 400 acres 
Radovich ............. ue 400 acres 
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CRESTA BLANCA 
WINE CO. 
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The Strike 


December 31, 1964, marked the end of the im- 
portation of thousands of Mexican workers under 
Public Law 78. Thus deprived of a cheap and 
abundant foreign labor supply under P.L. 78, some 
growers turned to section 214 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (Public Law 414), which pro- 
vides for importing temporary foreign labor if a 
domestic labor shortage exists. In order to determine 
such need, the Labor Department established base 
wages, which varied from state to state ($1.40 in 
California), and with which a grower would first 
have to comply in his recruitment of domestic work- 
ers before he could request foreign workers. 


Faced with at least a recommended base wage, 
many American workers reasoned that they must be 
worth that same $1.40 hourly minimum whether or 
not the grower wanted to qualify for a foreign labor 
force. 


For example, during the May, 1965, grape harvest 
in the Coachella Valley, southeast of Los Angeles, 
no braceros (imported Mexican workers) were used. 
The going wage was a minimum of about $1.20 an 
hour, plus a piece rate of 15 cents a box. Members 
of the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
(an affiliate of the AFL-CIO) working in the area 
then struck for $1.40 an hour minimum, the Labor 
Secretary’s criteria wage for that state, plus a 25- 
cents-a-box incentive piece rate. Within a week, the 
growers agreed to the higher wage. Said one grower: 
“This strike re-enforced our earlier decision to pay 
the rate.” The men went back to work. 


By late summer, some of these grape workers had 
moved into Delano for the second grape harvest. 


Accompanying this resolve to demand the Labor 
Secretary’s recommended wage was the growing con- 
viction on the part of the workers that the only way 
to secure certain reforms was to organize. 


This message had reached tenants in two public 
housing projects—Linnell and Woodville—in Cali- 
fornia. 


These one-room metal shacks, with no windows 
or running water, are located just outside the Delano 
grape area. The huts, ovens in the summer and-ice- 
boxes in the winter, were built as temporary housing 
in 1937. In May, 1965, the local housing authority 
decided to raise the rents from the usual $18 a 
month to a new high of $25 a month; $10 was 
charged for each additional shack used by one family, 
instead of the $5 they had cost previously. 


Under the leadership of the National Farm Work- 
ers Association, an independent farm union, the 
tenants organized and picketed. The housing auth- 
ority “compromised” at $22 and $8. A rent strike 
was called. Many tenants, all of whom were farm 
workers, began paying rent into a trust fund at the 


old rate. The Farm Workers Association organized 
a seven-mile march from one of the projects into the 
housing authority offices. Many civil rights and wel- 
fare workers from all over the state showed up to 
march in the 105-degree heat. The authority com- 
missioners canceled their regular meeting. At a 
later conference they decided to sue the tenants for 
back rent. The tenants won the suit in a November 
ruling. 

These limited victories in the May grape harvest 
and the mid-summer rent strike set the stage for 
the Delano struggle. 
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Most of the steady, year-round grape workers in 
Delano are Filipinos, single men who live in perman- 
ent camps on the ranches. They are members of the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee. When 
the Delano harvesting began in August, the pay rate 
was about 10 cents a box plus an hourly minimum 
of $1.20. The men demanded a piece rate of 25 
cents a box plus a $1.40 minimum. (It is interesting 
to note that another major California crop, tomatoes, 
was then being harvested at the Labor Secretary’s 
recommended wage.) 


There was no response from the growers to this 
demand for higher wages. Several union meetings 
were held. Finally, on September 8, 1965, the men 
decided to sit down in their camps. 


Of some 1,500 men in the camps, 1,300 struck. 
Ten days later, National Farm Workers Association 
members joined the strike, and pulled out initially 
about 1,500 workers. 


With virtually no resources, the two unions were 
challenging the powerful Delano grape industry. 


The Striking Unions 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
was set up by the AFL-CIO in 1959. Its first direc- 
tor, Norman Smith, traveled up and down the Cali- 
fornia valleys that year, urging the workers to organ- 
ize, and leading strike action to improve their con- 
ditions when the growers refused to sit down with 
the union’s representatives to discuss wages and 
working conditions. During the winter of 1960-61, 
AWOC and the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America lent their support to the strike of lettuce 
harvesters in the Imperial Valley—a strike bitterly 
fought by all the organized power of the growers. 


Now under the leadership of C. Al Green, the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee has de- 
veloped into a strong political voice for farm workers, 
who are as yet deprived of the legislative reforms 
through which most other workers have improved 
their working conditions: the right to bargain col- 
lectively, a minimum wage, unemployment insur- 
ance, etc. 


AWOC’s membership is largely Filipino in the 
strike area, although its support in other places also 


comes from Mexican-Americans and “Anglos” (as 
the white Americans are called). The staff is com- 
prised of all three ethnic groups. 


The National Farm Workers Association was 
founded four years ago by former members of the 
Community Service Organization, a Mexican-Ameri- 
can civic-political group. Cesar Chavez, former na- 
tional director of the Community Service Organiza- 
tion, and now director of the National Farm Workers 
Association, decided that a strictly political approach 
would not result in the overall reforms necessary 
for improvement of farm labor conditions. The 
Association has a credit union, a buying cooperative, 
and a biweekly newspaper, El Malcriado. 


The National Farm Workers Association is an 
independent organization attempting to develop some 
countervailing power in the farm communities of 
Central Valley. The Delano grape strike is their 
first broad effort to win union recognition from 
growers. 


Membership in the union is almost entirely Mexi- 
can-American, with a few Puerto Ricans. The staff 
includes both ethnic groups, as well as Anglos. 


ages, 


‘home of worker 


‘A scab 
lives here.” 
Striker pickets 
who recruits 
strikebreakers. 


Strike Tactics 


The initial approach of the Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee was a sit-in with no picketing. 
This held for a few days, but when the growers 
began to move strikebreakers into the grape fields, 
AWOC organized crews of pickets, who roamed 
the countryside trying to talk those workers into 
joining the strike effort. They used logic, ridicule, 
and loud voices. They were remarkably effective. 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
also put picket lines at packing houses and cold 
storage plants. The truck drivers and railroad workers 
honored the lines to the extent their contracts would 
permit. They would stop the train or truck at the 
picket. A supervisor would come out, drive in the 
train or truck, and then drive it back across the 
line, where the regular crews would climb back in 
and head for the markets. 


For fear of legal action under federal restrictions 
on secondary boycotts, officials of the Teamsters 
and railroad unions are unable to order their mem- 
bers to respect a picket line. Each driver or engineer 


Early morning picket urges grape pickers to get off bus going to struck ranch. 


may individually honor the line, and if that line has 
been sanctioned by his union, he is protected by his 
organization. 


When the National Farm Workers Association 
joined the strike, field picketing expanded. Both 
unions were now in full accord on the dispute, and 
adopted additioned tactics. They began picketing 
the homes of “scab herders,” people who recruited 
workers to pick grapes behind the lines. 


Both organizations contacted other unions and 
community groups in towns around Delano, and 
urged them to help halt the movement of strike- 
breakers. As a result, 27 miles away in Bakersfield, 
local people began showing up at farm worker shape- 
up areas at 5 a.m. in fairly successful efforts to keep 
workers from boarding buses going to struck ranches. 
Similarly, pickets from Delano traveled to other 
nearby pickup points in the early morning hours to 
stop recruitment of strikebreakers. 


As the growers became more devious in these 
pickups, the strikers began following workers home 
from the fields to talk them out of returning to work 
the next day. 


On October 7, 1965, the California State Depart- 
ment of Employment formally certified (Trade Dis- 
pute 65-3289a) that the Schenley workers had a 
legitimate dispute with the Schenley ranch, second 
largest in the area; the Department of Employment 
thereafter refused to refer workers to the Schenley 
vineyards. While similar action has been taken against 
additional ranches, in certain other cases a lack of 
substantial evidence made it necessary for the De- 
partment of Employment simply to inform potential 
workers of the dispute situation if they decided to 
work at these struck ranches. 
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Pickets urge workers in fields to join the strike. 
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Appeals for money, food, and personal support 
went out from the striking unions to labor, religious, 
civil rights, and community groups throughout the 
state. The unusual combination of the tightly-knit, 
organized Filipinos in the Agricultural Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee and the “grassroots movement” 
character of the National Farm Workers Association 
inspired immediate responses. 


The Industrial Union Department of AFL-CIO 
donated $2,000 to AWOC. A Mexican-American 
group in a San Francisco union gave $300 to NFWA. 
Station wagons and trucks -full of food, additional 
financial contributions, and scores of volunteer pic- 
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Signs on Delano’s Filipino community hall 
indicate support for strikers from other groups. 
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kets arrived every weekend. 


The National Farm Workers Association rented a 
house behind its office for its volunteer staff, and for 
members who came to assist with the strike. It 
opened a “strike store” in a garage belonging to one 
of its members, to distribute donated foods to strik- 
ers’ families. 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
opened a soup kitchen in the Filipino community 
hall. It quickly became the feeding headquarters for 
all strikers. Plans were made to keep it open through 
the winter months. 
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The morale of the strikers was boosted with a 
September 26th Sunday afternoon march of 1,000 
persons through Delano, and, a couple of weeks 
later, an open air church service in a local park. 


Union leaders began urging their members to 
find work out of the area so that they could support 
themselves and their families, and perhaps send 
money back to finance the strike. 


About 1,000 AWOC strikers have moved to date; 
of the National Farm Workers Association strikers, 
some 500 have returned to work; approximately 
1,500 have left the strike area. Almost 2,000 former 
strikebreakers have joined the struggle on appeals 
from field pickets, early-morning harangues, and 
home visits. As a result, the total number of strikers 
adds up to more than the number of jobs at any 
one time: some growers lost their original crews, 
then the crews which scabbed on them, and, finally, 
parts of other crews which were subsequently re- 
cruited. 


On the other hand, some who agreed to honor the 
strike drifted back to work when their resources 
ran out. 


Money and other outside support now becomes 
vital to the unions as the strike moves beyond the 
actual harvest and into a long-range struggle. 


On December 16, 1965, Walter Reuther, president 
of the United Auto Workers and head of the Indus- 
trial Union Department of the AFL-CIO, pledged a 
Christmas contribution of $5,000 with an additional 
$5,000 a month for “as long as it takes to win this 
strike.” Mr. Reuther declared: “You’re going to win 
this strike, and we are going to stay with you until 
you do.” 


The Boycott 


In October, more than fifty union, Mexican- 
American, and civil rights representatives began a 
Friday afternoon picket of Schenley Industries in 
San Francisco. The management stated that Schen- 
ley has a Negro vice-president. The pickets answered 
that they were not protesting racial discrimination, 
but discrimination against farm workers, who con- 
stitute a minority group due to their exclusion from 
the protections of minimum wage and collective 
bargaining legislation. When the management asked 
the pickets to come in and talk, the sign carriers 
demurred, and suggested that Schenley officials in- 
vite the Delano unionists in for a conference. 
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In mid-November, a group of pickets appeared on 
a San Francisco dock where fresh Delano grapes 
worth $7000 were being loaded for the Far East. 
Seamen threatened to walk out if the ship carried 
“scab” grapes. Members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union promptly 
refused to work on the whole loading operation. 
They took off the boxes already on the ship. The 
grapes went back into cold storage, and the ship 
sailed to the Orient with one order unfilled. 


According to a report in the New York Times of 
December 16, 1965, “Striking farm workers were 
heartened today by an AFL-CIO resolution con- 
demning the ‘arrogance, greed, inhumanity’ of grape 
growers. . . . The resolution, passed by AFL-CIO 
delegates on the final day of their convention in 
San Francisco, placed the federation on record as 
supporting the strike and asked its member unions 
to give ‘moral and financial’ assistance.” 


At the request of the two striking unions, civil 
rights groups (the Congress. of Racial Equality and 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee) 
launched a boycott of Schenley products, among 
which are Roma and Cresta Blanca wines, made 
from the “scab” grapes. The boycott, formally begun 
when representatives of more than twenty unions 
and other concerned organizations met to picket the 
Schenley offices in New York City on December 21, 
has gathered additional strength from church groups 
and student associations. CORE and SNCC offices 
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in other major cities sponsored similar demonstra- 


tions. 


The farm: unions urge the public not to buy the 
following fresh table grapes: 
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CALIFORNIA GRAPES 


HEGGBLADE MARGULERS CO 


All American 
Antone’s Quality 
Arra 
Banquet 
Better Test 
Blue Flag 
Blue River 
Bonophil 
Camelot 
Caric 
Cashmere 
Columbine 
Del-Vin 
Delano Gold 
Delano King 
Diamond S. 
Early Mart 
El Toro 
Elmco 
Flamingo 
Galliano 
Gee Jay 
Heritage 

Hi Style 
Highland 


Honey Bee 
Jindy 
Jovista 
Kenney, Jr. 
ELBE 
Lindy 
Louis IV 


Marlin 
Maruska 
Mary-Jo 
Mid-State 
Miss Bute 
Moses 
Mother 

Mr. KK 
New Yorker 
PBI 

PIA 
Prosperity 
Quality 
Radovich 
Rennie Boy 
Rodes 
Roxie 
Royal Delano 


Sall-n-Ann 
Scotsman 
Sierra Moon 
Silver King 
Silver Knight 
Sno-Boy 
Souvenir 
Springtime 
Steady 

Steele 

Sun Best 
Sunview 
Super Sweet 
Sweet Cluster 
Table Queen 
Thomas 

3 Brothers 
Treasure 
Trocha 
Tudor 
Tuxedo Park 
VBZ 

Verko 

Vines Best 
Vinland 
Zora 
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The Community Reacts 


During the uneventful sit-ins of the first few days, 
the growers considered the strike a minor irritation, 
even a harmless community joke. As soon as the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee began 
to organize roving pickets, however, the atmosphere 
quickly altered. 


Electricity, gas, and water were turned off in 
some of the camps, in order to force the strikers 
back to the fields. When this failed, the growers 
began to evict the workers, some of whom had lived 
in the barracks for as long as thirty years. In a few 
places, the workers’ belongings were thrown out on 
the ground and the buildings nailed and padlocked. 
Other strikers were ordered to leave by growers 
accompanied by sheriffs’ deputies. At the end of two 
weeks, all strikers had been evicted. 


The out-of-town strikebreakers, some recruited 
from as far away as the Mexican border, then moved 
into two or three of the camps; most housing re- 
mained closed. 


Some growers tried to provoke incidents by shoot- 
ing at picket signs, by displaying shotguns in a 
menacing manner, and by playing off one group of 
workers against another. At one field the rancher 
urged Mexican-American strikebreakers to ignore 
Filipino pickets, “because I’m just beginning to trust 
you Mexicans.” Another grower gave guns to two 
Negro strikebreakers and encouraged them to attack 
Mexican-American pickets; they gave the guns back 
to him. 


Armed guards were hired to patrol the fields where 
the strikebreakers were working. When the National 
Farm Workers Association entered the strike, Kern 
and Tulare County sheriffs’ patrols were doubled 
and redoubled. (The strike area includes parts of 
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Six-year-old strikebreakers work illegally as Tulare County deputy 
watches. In the week after this picture appeared in the Valley Labor Citizen, 
Delano area police picked up two 17-year-old pickets in broad 

daylight on charges of “absence of parental authority.” The police 
continued to ignore pre-school and school-age children working 

in the fields. On only one occasion, after constant harassment by pickets, 
did a Kern County deputy check identification of 15-year-old boys 

working during school hours at the Guimarra Ranch. 


Private guard, hired by struck growers, munches grapes, scowls at pickets. 
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Kern County 
deputy with 
Instamatic camera 
and grower’s 
private guard 
stand beneath 
“No Huelga”’ 
(“No Strike”) sign 
posted at the 
Guimarra Ranch, 


| where the 


California 


a.) Department of 


Employment has 
certified that a 
valid labor 


®, dispute exists. 


both counties.) All deputies carried Instamatic cam- 
eras; some had movie cameras and tape recorders. 
They took repeated photographs of all pickets, par- 
ticularly close-up shots. 


The deputies began conducting what they told 
reporters were confidential investigations. These 
probes took two forms. First, several carloads of 
police would stop a carful of strikers and spend a 
half hour taking down their names and addresses, 
while a pro-grower newsman would pointedly make 
mug shots of each striker. No tickets were issued 
during these sessions; no complaints were filed. 
Second, deputies would stop cars with out-of-town 
strike supporters (particularly ministers) for identi- 
fication purposes and discussions of the dispute. 


While early in the strike there were instances of 
physical harassment of the strikers by growers, re- 
ports indicate that they have turned to legal injunc- 
tions to prevent striking workers from picketing ef- 
fectively. The courts limited picketing to five persons 
at any one location at some ranches. There was no 
accompanying definition of “location.” Was it each 
row of grapes? Each field? Each ranch? Large 
groups of pickets tested the injunction and found 
it to be virtually meaningless. 


When a picket 
announced he 
would tear down 
the sign, the 
deputy 
threatened arrest. 
The sign stayed. 
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Local sheriffs and their deputies informed pickets 
that they were not allowed to shout. 


David Havens, member of the California Migrant 
Ministry and Farm Workers Association organizer, 
was arrested for “disturbing the peace” when he read 
Jack London’s definition of a scab to strikebreakers 
in the field. The description reads in part: “. .. a 
two-legged animal with a corkscrew soul, a water- 
logged brain, a combination backbone of jelly and 
glue . . . a traitor to his God, his country, his wife, 
his family. . . .” 


When pickets talked some of Schenley’s workers into joining the strike, 


two tractors dragging discs were wheeled into action by 

Schenley supervisors. The machines were raced in a figure eight close 
behind the pickets, stirring up a choking cloud of dust. 

One of the pickets complained to several Tulare County deputies 
parked down the road. The police did nothing. When the blanket of 
dust reached ceiling zero, a deputy’s car sped through. 
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Minister who joined picket line is searched in Kern 
County jail after arrest for “illegal assembly.” 


Forty-four strikers, clergymen, students, and civil 
rights workers decided to support Havens, and were 
arrested for “illegal assembly” and “failure to dis- 
perse.” They have won a change of venue from the 
Delano Justice Court to the Bakersfield Municipal 
Court, but at this writing the case has not yet been 


tried. 


After visiting the strike area, California Assembly- 
man Philip Soto (D.-Los Angeles) called for a state 
investigation of discrimination against the strikers. 
Said Soto: “I think we have got to do something 
fast if we don’t want to see a growth of ‘Southern 
justice’ here in California.” While bail for pickets 


Photo from the Bakersfield ‘‘CALIFORNIAN”’ 
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Grape grower Bruno 
Dispoto leans into picket. 
Police have done nothing 
while Dispoto and his 
brother have repeatedly 
harassed pickets. 


arrested for “unlawful assembly” had been set at 
$276 apiece, some growers arrested for violence had 
been allowed to go free on their own recognizance. 


The growers have become uneasy about the extent 
to which concerned government officials, churchmen, 
civil rights workers, union members, and students 
have become involved in the strike effort. 


These spokesmen for an awakening public con- 
science are labeled “outside agitators” by the ranch 
owners, who are quick to point to the generally 
neutral position of the local churches. It should be 
noted that these churches are financially dependent 
to a large degree upon the wealthy landowners. 


But while the growers claim it is a local issue, 
national church organizations have found in the 
Delano story a valid example of the need for in- 
creased church involvement in secular affairs. The 
Rev. Wayne C. Hartmire, director of the California 
Migrant Ministry, affiliated with the National Council 
of Churches, comments on this shift in a recent 
article in Christianity and Crisis: “The present situa- 
tion poses a difficult dilemma for the churches. 
Charitable services, long the mainstay of Protestant 
penetration into poverty areas, are now problematic. 
The expectations of low-income people are revolu- 
tionary and not evolutionary. . . . Farm workers want 
to be organized so they can have enough power to 
change their situation. They will not for long tolerate 
programs that either evade the issue of power or 
get in the way of organizing. . . . Churchmen could 
lead the way in approaching the underlying social, 
economic and political issues. A good beginning point 
‘ is to understand and give support to basic attempts 
at organizing workers.” (Emphasis added.) 
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The Critical Period Lies Ahead 


Harvesting the grapes is only one of the delicate 
operations performed during the year. The picking 
season is over now. Weather conditions were ideal 
and recruitment of strikebreakers effective; a large 
portion of the crop went to cold storage and to 
wineries. 


Most of the vine cultivators, needed for the winter 
and spring operations, are the original strikers who 
left in September of 1965. For as long as thirty years 
they have been essential to the tremendous expan- 
sion of Delano grape production. The growers have 
come to rely heavily upon the experience of these 
1500 men to prune, thin, and shape the grape vines 
to a profitable maturity. 


Some 1200 of the skilled cultivators are on strike. 
The growers’ intensified drive to cripple the strike 
effort makes evident their apprehension over the 
cultivating operations should a skilled labor force be 
lacking. 


Outside support for the strike continues to spread 
across the country. Each new incident focuses public 
attention on the Delano growers and their products. 
The time lag which hindered the strikers in the first 
few weeks of the strike has been overcome, and 
actions in New York, Washington, San Francisco, 
Delano, and El Paso sustain and encourage action in 
other areas. 


== 


For example, the strike was nearly two months 
old before San Francisco supporters began picketing 
Schenley’s offices. Two months after that, national 
and metropolitan groups picketed in front of the 
New York Schenley offices. Christmas pickets aimed 
at boycotts of Delano wines and grapes were exe- 
cuted in the major cities across the nation. 


The strike which the growers viewed as a com- 
munity joke has become a major struggle. At stake 
is the basic right of workers to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively. 

Interested citizens may aid the struggle of the 
striking grape workers, and advance the cause of all 
disadvantaged farm workers, in one or more of the 
following ways: 


1. By sending contributions to the striking unions: 


AWOC Strike Fund NFWA Strike Fund 
1457 Glenwood Avenue Box 894 
Delano, California Delano, California 


2. By writing to their congressmen about the 
need for federal protections for farm workers: 
minimum wage, collective bargaining, unem- 
ployment insurance, etc. Legislators should be 
informed of the issues involved in the grape 
strike. 


3. By respecting the nation-wide boycott on De- 
lano grapes and Schenley products. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE:ON FARM LABOR 


112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003 


Co-Chairmen: 


Frank P. Graham 
A. Philip Randolph 


Steve Allen 

William L. Batt, Jr. 

Louis H. Bean 

Robert Coles 

Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg 
Helen Gahagan Douglas 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy 

L. H. Foster 

Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn 


Herbert H. Lehman 


Executive Secretary: 


Fay Bennett 


GRamercy 3-0284 


Treasurer: 


John A. Mackay 


Henry B. Herman 

Msgr. George G. Higgins 
Jacob M. Kaplan 

Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman 
Isador Lubin 

Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 
Benjamin E. Mays 

Bishop Reuben H. Mueller 
Peter H. Odegard 


Founding Members: 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Program Secretary: 
Linda W. Lewis 


Assistant Treasurer: 
Robert W. Hudgens 


Daniel H. Pollitt 
Wilbour E. Saunders 
Dore Schary 

John M. Seabrook 
Helen K. Shettle 
Norman Thomas 
Frederick S. Van Dyke 
George Wiley 
Josephine Wilkins 


Maurice T. Van Hecke 


Field Representative: 
Stanley Hamilton 


The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor is a voluntary, non- 
profit organization whose purpose is to gather and disseminate information 
about the conditions and problems of farm workers, and about farm labor 
practices and policies. 


Through public education on a nationwide scale the Committee seeks to 
mobilize public opinion and to spark effective action by concerned groups 
and individuals. 


Such action has been enhanced by a number of broadly representative state 
citizens’ committees on farm labor, organized with the help of NACEFL. 
These committees have played an active role in proposing much-needed 
ref8rms in state and local farm labor conditions, and have introduced and 
developed support for both state and federal legislation. To extend these 
vital activities additional state committees will be formed. 


You may write to the NACFL for more information on this subject, for a 
list of other literature available, and for names and addresses of other 
groups concerned with this issue. 


